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Lamson, Wolffe & Company's Popular Books. 


THE GRAY HOUSE OF 
Just Out. A New Novel of 500 


MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 
* With a frontispiece etching by EpmMuND H. GARRETT. 
Miss Norris’ present work.is the story of the life, from childhood to mature age, of a noble woman, 
who develops from her own strength of character and the association with aristocratic ancestors, a breadth of m' 
advancement and the results of which are drawn by the author in a way to render the heroine one of the strongest fe 
reader is carried from an old homestead on the Hudson, surrounded by the great farms of the descendants o 
land and narrowness of ideas are described by Miss Norris as they could be described er by one who had lived in that 
in New York, wherein the social conditions existing to-day are set forth in a way to compel the interest of every reader. 


JUST OUT, A NEW NOVEL BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
A MAN-AT-ARMS. 


A Romance of the Days of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the Great Viper. With six full-page illustrations and a title-page by E. _W. D. 


















$1.50 
uncongenial surroundings, 
d a force of will, the gradual 
of fiction. 
ttlers, whose morbid greed for 
ere, to a larger sphere of action 





HAMILTON. $1.50 
“The style is admirable, simple direct, fluent, and sometimes eloquent ; | “A story.”"—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
and the story moves with rapidity from start to finish.”—7he Bookman. “It is a triumph in style.”— Utica Journal. 





JUST OUT, THE HISTORY OF THE LOWELL INSTITUTE. 


By HaRRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. Illustrated. Containing not only a history of the Institute, and a complete list of the lecturers and the 
subjects upon which they have lectured, but also a list of the books which have been published as a result of the lectures, so far as they 
could be obtained. 

“ A volume of more than ordinary interest.”— The Outlook. | “Timely and useful.”—Congregationalist. 


TO BE ISSUED IN JUNE. 
A NEW NOVEL BY PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE. 
YE LYTTLE SALEM MAIDE: A Story of Witchcraft. 


Illustrated with four full-page photogravures, from drawings by E. W. D. HAMILTON. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, PUBLISHED LAST YEAR. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY: A Story of Valley Forge. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE. With five full-page photogravures, from drawings by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.50 
“‘ The charm of ‘ Mademoiselle de ewe hes in its singular sweetness.”— Boston Herald. 
‘* One of the very few choice American historical stories.”—Boston Transcript. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY BLISS CARMAN. 
BY THE AURELIAN WALL, AND OTHER ELEGIES. 


$1.00 net. 











A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
NEW YORK NOCTURNES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


$1.00 net, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
What the Mew York Nation of March 31, 1898, says of 








MARCHING WITH GOMEZ. Second Edition. 
A War Correspondent’s Field Note-Book, kept during four months with the Cuban Army. By Grover FLinT. [Illustrated by the Author 
from sketches made in the field. With an historical introduction by JoHN Fiske, Litt.D., LL.D. $1.50 


“Obviously the work of a well-balanced observer, who has lived and traveled long enough in Cuba to see things without illusions.” 
“‘It is calmly written. It also helps to explain contradictory statements.” 
** The value of the book lies in the fact that the author understood what he saw, and does not attempt to describe much else.” 


CARITA: A Cuban Romance. 








: a Louis PENDLETON. a por25 
“Its t val ists in its A uine local color.”—Boston “Most entertaining reading. . . . We commend it as a w! some me 
meee value cons n strong, gen | Boston z 4 
A SON OF THE OLD DOMINION. 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. $1.50 
“Mrs. Harrison’s best work.”— Boston Transcript. | “ We heartily rec d it.” Independent, N. Y. 








A HERO IN HOMESPUN: A Tale of the Loyal South. 





By Wittiam E. BARTON. With ten full-page illustrations by DAN Brarp. $1.50 
‘ “ Dr. Barton has given us a s which seems to have been written for its | “ After the painful lack of events in some of the current stories of incident 
own sake, and is to be read with t for its own sake; while atthe same ,; and adventure, the by el meg cg Rag hod book refreshes. One 
ee eens Soe See ee eee eS route. |. Weaihe tes alate baskets cantl or agg ber agente 
etery which Bave' heen altogether to ignored or understood. — srvcllousty toe The G ~ tirring, certai detached. po 
Order of your Bookseller, Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers, 
BOSTON, 6 Beacon Street. LONDON. | NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 











See “‘ Zhe Critic as a Magazine,” page 409 
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First Edition Ready To-day—Second in Press 


Richard Harding Davis’s New Novel 








“It is the dramatic tale of an exiled king, the 
action taking place at Tangiers in the space of 
par § — we age The story contains some _ very 

medy scenes, and the characters are of that 
Soamupolitan cleverness that Mr. Davis delights to 
depict, A beautiful American heiress is the heroine, 
and a newspaper correspondent is the real hero.”— 
Cambridge Iribune. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ART FOR ART"S SAK. 


NATURE FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


By JoHn C. vaAN Dyke, L.H.D., Professor of Art at Rutgers 


College. 12mo, $1.50. 


ag” one Reflected Light—Broken and Shaded Light—The Blue 
Open Sea—Along 
Waters Stil Waters—The Earth Frame—Mountains and Hills—Valleys 
and Lowlands—Leaf and Branch—Earth Coverings. 


‘A vein of poetical imagination as well as of artistic 
. In these outdoor days ‘ 
yan ought to open up a treasure of enchantments and delights.”—Phila. 


forms—Rain and Snow—The 


the book with its vivid charm. . 


‘ess. 


CORNELL STORIES 
By James GARDNER SANDERSON. 12M0, $1.00. 
“A book of fine, stirring stories, full of college 
spirit, and takin ne for —_ subject ‘reheat college 


events. . . e volume gives rea ng particu- 
larly appropriate to the vacation season.” —Boston 


TALES OF UNREST 
By JoserH Conrap. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ It is difficult to describe the haunting charm of 
stories. Something of the same passion 
which breathes through Lafcadio Hearn’s sketches 
of the West Indies makes vivid and touches with 
poetry ictures of wild life on the Malay 
coast and of volcanic passions of the natives. 
. . . When he touches the Malay, Mr. Conrad is at 
his best—unequalled in his chosen field by any 
living writer.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD 

By Anne Dovuctas SepGwick. $1.25. 

nag author has evolved her characters from 
h and Parisian life, and woven around them 

a at once analytical and interesting, at which 

she shown a rather keen gh ad of human 

nature.”— Commercial Advertiser. 


IN OLD NARRAGANSETT 
By Avice Marsu Earre. (/vory Series.) 16mo, 75 
cents. 
“ There is about these quaint little tales an aro- 
matic flavor of the antique—of the early colonial. 
take one back to we that inapive dreams. 
the property of convinc- 
Earle writes well and aoeeye 
I'in the use of her material. ‘In Old 
’ makes bonny reading.” —Phila. Call, 


YOUNG BLOOD 
By E. W. Hornunc, author of ‘My Lord Duke,” 

“ A Rogue’s March,” etc, 12mo, $1.25. 

“ & story which, for the cleverness and intricacy 
of its plot, well sustained until its final and dra- 
matic unraveling uaenreling, 2 age og the careful workmanship 

= rtraiture, deserves the 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


warmest commends 


“The scene is at i. the action dramatic, 
the heroine an American heiress, the hero a news- 
paper correspondent. Mr, Davis has a way of his 
own in doing this kind of thing, and a very delight- 
ful way it is.”—Boston Beacon, 


“The scene e laid in Be as od and the characters 
are drawn in Mr. Davis’s inimitable style. The 
plot is perhaps the most striking he has ever 
conceived .”—Zvansville Courier. 


& a et 


THE KINC’S JACKAL 


With Illustrations and a cover-design by CHaRLes Dana GIBSON. 


12m0, $1.25 


It is evident that Mr. Davis's new story, of an exiled king and his plot to re-establish his financial fortunes, will 
rival in popularity his very successful ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’ published a year ago and now in its fifty-fifth thousand. 
The present tale is in many ways stronger than anything the author has ever written, and the advance orders haVve 
exhausted one large edition before publication, a second being now in press. 


“Contains personages and conditions which 
afford a fine opportunity for stirring scenes and 
incidents,.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

‘‘ The course of the story introduces some thrilling 
scenes and dramatic  situations.”— Waterbury 
American. 

“If Mr. Davis’s story needs any extraneous aid 


to make it popular, that is surely supplied in Mr. 
Gibson's ‘iidetrations. "—— Black oud White. 


‘* Just the sort of book for summer reading.”—BOSTON BEACON. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


‘Ingenious, surprising, and utterly bewildering ; a book which only Frank 
Stockton could ety sa. ?— Observer. 


Clouds and 
ore—Running 


ozer zingers.’ So with 


reeption informs 
ature For Its Own 


—New York Times. 
& oo & 
SEVENTH EDITION: 
PRINCETON STORIES 


By Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS. 12m0, $1.00. 


PRINCETON, OLD AND NEW 


Recollections of Unde: duate Life. ins w. 
ALEXANDER. With illustrations by . LEIGH, 
12M, $1.25. 


“*To read such things is an exercise that affords 


more pleasure even than the acquisition of knowl- 
edge.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 


SEVEN MONTHS A PRISONER 


y J. V. Haprey, Judge of the Circuit Court of 

‘iidiens. (fvory Series.) x6mo, 75 cents. 

“The author shows himself to be as clever at 
putting tacts together in an interesting manner as 
many others in weaving together imaginings,”— 
Worcester Spy. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy, Archdeacon of Penn- 
[> Graduate of U. S. Naval Academy. 
ird Edition. 12m0, $1.25. 


“As a romance it is thoroughly engaging; and 
as a romantic history it is scholarly written, while 
it is moreover thoroughly seamanlike in its accounts 
of naval warfare, and accurate in its reference to 
land tactics. Besides this itis tull of action and 
every line is worthy of the spirit that inspired it.”— 
Boston Herald. 


THE UNQUIET SEX 
By Heren Watterson Moopy. $1.25. 


“* Abounds in Page sense and sterling advice that 
it will be well for the American women to read.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW 


By Francis Wuson. With many illustrations, 
12mMo, $1.25. 


“Mr. Wilson has given us a most charming book. 


It is simple, direct, unpretentious, full of the spirit 
of its h hero.” ”— Providence Journal. “ 
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Stockton ; in the other, all the other tellers of stories. 
delighttuily Stocktonian, just as unique, as fresh, as = as if Mr. Stockton 
had never done anything else in a similar vein. . t 

boon, as fresh and pure and bright as all that has come from the same source. 


‘*With every new book from Mr. Stockton’s pen we are reminded of the 
great Johann Kreutzer’s classification of Trilby as a singer : 
classes of beoble who sin: 


‘Zere are two 
in ze ozzer, all ze 
In the one class, Mr. 
‘ The Girl at Cobhurst’ is 


In ze von class, la S ncali ; 


ir. Stockton as a Romancier.’ 


is a distinct literary 


HOW TO NAME THE BIRDS 

A Pocket Guide to All the Land Birds and to the 
Principal Water-Fowl found in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
for the use ot Field Ornithologists. By H. E. 
Parkuurst, author of ‘Song Birds and Water- 
Fowl” and “ The Bird’ Calendar.” 16mo, leather, 
$1.00 net. 


‘* Will.be found a very entertaining reference book 
for Nature studies in wood and field,”-- Albany Argus. 


PASTIME STORIES 
By Tuomas Netson Pace. With 22 illustrations by 
A.B. Frost. r12mo, $1.25. 
‘Contains twenty-three characteristic stories of a 
unique interest + not all in one vein, but they 
take in a wide range of subjects.’ "Boston Beacon. 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH 
By Méniz MURIEL DowtE, author of ‘‘ A Girl in the 
Karpathians.” $1.25. 


“A deftly told and highly agreeable sto: 
It is A sad vivid, well pee A and virile bit of 
fiction. ”— Philadelphia Cau. 


ARS ET VITA 
By T.R. Suttivan. With illustrations by ALBERT 
E. STERNER. 12m0, $1.25. 


“The author certainly has no peer as an artist 
who is able to observe a broad and varied landscape 
in particular, and to reproduce his impressions 
upon a limited canvas so That both spirit and color 
are true to the life, to the effect that all who look into 
this album of seven life studies may hapetty behold 
therein something akin to the reality of existence.”— 
Boston Courier. 


TALES OF THE CITY ROOM 
By Exizaspetu G. JoRDAN. 12mo0, $1.00. 

‘* Out of one newspaper woman’s bountiful experi- 
ence there comes a modest little volume made up of 
ten short sketches, so true and so by eee wrought 
that one must be callous-hearted ind to resist 
them. These ‘ Tales” have a distinctive charm ; 
they ps of a woman’s experience in a very busy 
part of the world’s affairs, and through them all the 
true woman’s spirit shines.” — Chicago Evening Posi 


Fifth Avenue, New York 9 
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EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


THREE DOLLARS A Year 
Ten CENTs a Copy 


SaTurDay 25 June 1898 


‘* The Critic” as a Magazine 

In ORDER to widen Zhe Critic's field of usefulness, it has 
been decided to issue the paper monthly, in the size and 
form of the leading magazines. 

The first number (July-August) will appear on July 25 ; 
the September number on or before Sept. 1, and subsequent 
numbers on or before the first of each month. This week’s 
issue—the last in the present form—completes Vol. XXXII 
of the old series. 

The Critic will be greatly improved in appearance and 
contents. It will present a greater number and variety of 
essays and special articles, and will publish less matter for 
the sake of “the record.” Its leading features will remain, 
and the favorite Lounger will occupy more space and a more 
prominent position. 

Literature will continue to hold the first place; and Art, 
‘Music, and the Drama will be treated in a manner to inter- 
est the amateur as well as the expert. The paper will be 
more profusely and handsomely illustrated than heretofore. 
In short, nothing will be left undone that promises to 
strengthen its appeal to the cultivated class of readers among 

whom “the first literary journal in America” has always been 
persona grata, Asa magazine Zhe Critic will be unique. 

In comparison with other periodicals, Zhe Critic loses a 
remarkably small proportion ofits oldsubscribers. Many of 
the names on its subscription list to-day have been there for 
nearly eighteen years. This shows that when Zhe Critic 
makes friends it keeps them. In its new form it expects to 
make more friends than ever, and to hold them for life. 

On and after July 1 the price of Zhe Critic will be $2.00 
a year, or 20 cents a copy. 

Now is the time to subscribe. 





Critic Leaflets 


No.1. ‘*Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking 
English poem since ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 6x8in. Framed, $1. 

No.2. Col. Hay on Fitz Gerald’s ‘* Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” An address worthy of the subject. 4 pages. 

No. 3. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. One of the most me- 
morable speeches ever made. In facsimile of autograph, and also in 


type. 4 pages. 

No. 4. ‘*The Vampire.’’ Mr. Kipling’s poem and Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s picture. 4 pages. 

No. 5. ‘* The Banner of the Jew.’’ A ringing war-song by 
the late Emma Lazarus. Title and signature in facsimile of auto- 


_ graph. 


No.6. ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by Francis Scott Key, 
and ‘‘ The American Flag,” by Joseph Rodman Drake. 4 pages, 





No. 7. ‘*Crossing the Bar,’’ by Lord Tennyson. Signature 
in facsimile of autograph. 


Handmade paper. Rubricated titles. 10 ts. each, 





Joseph B. Gilder 
Jeannette L. Gilder \ paitors 


STAFF CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott Gerald Stanley Lee 
Frederic Bancroft Admiral 8. B. Luce 
Dr. D. G. Brinton Lucy Monroe 
University of Pennsylvania James Herbert Morse 
George L. Beer Cornelia Atwood Pratt 
Columbia University Gifford Pinchot 
Howard Crosby Butler Jennette Barbour Perry 
Princeton University Roger Riordan 
Charles de Kay Dr. W. J. Rolfe 
W. LI. Fletcher Theodore Stanton 
Amherst College Nathaniel Stephenson 
Col. Francis Vinton Greene Prof, N. 8. Shaler 
Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis Harvard University 
Prof. George Hempl Ellen Burns Sherman 
University of Michigan Frank Dempster Sherman 
E. J. Harding Columbia University 
Charles M. Harvey J. Ranken Towse 
Prof. James A. Harrison A. 8, van Westrum 
University of Virginia Dr. Clinton Wagner 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson Rev. Charles James Wood 
Columbia University John H. Woods 
Tudor Jenks Prof. Charles A. Young 
Mary Cadwalader Jones Princeton University 
Prof. F. W. Kelsey 
University of Michigan 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich Richard Watson Gilder 
0. C, Auringer Louise Imogen Guiney 
Mme. Blanc (“ Th. Bentzon ”) Edward Everett Hale 
Noah Brooks Joel Chandler Harris 
Dr. Francis Brown Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Union Theological Sem’y § Thomas A. Janvier 


John Burroughs Catherine A. Janvier 

Richard Burton Prof. T. R. Lounsbury 

Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler Yale University 
Columbia University Clinton Scollard 

John Vance Cheney Edith M, Thomas 

Samuel V. Cole Henry van Dyke 

Chester B. Fernald Charles Dudley Warner 

Christine Ladd Franklin Armstrong Wauchope 

Henry B. Fuller Charles E. L. Wingate 





Critic Pamphlets 


No. 1. ‘* Trilbyana: The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel.” 
Illustrated. 56 pages. 250 signed and numbered copies on hand- 
made paper. 175 already sold. $1. 

No. 2. ‘* Walt Whitman at Home,’’ by Himself. With “A 
Visit to Whitman’s ‘Shanty,’” by J. L. G. Hitherto unpublished 
portrait. 28 pages, handmade paper. 50 cts. 





Critic Pamphlets and Leaflets are sold at Scribner’s, Putnam’s, 
Dutton’s, Dodd, Mead & Co.’s and Brentano’s, and by 


THE CRITIC Co. 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


WITH all of his faults as a painter, the work of Burne-Jones 
may be said to be the most important achievement, on the whole, 
to be credited to any British artist of our time. The criticism 
most commonly directed against it is that it is « decadent,” mean- 
ing that it is marked by the weaknesses, mental and moral, usu- 
ally associated with that term. But it is only fair to say that this 
charge is uttered by people of whom it is charitable to say that 
they are themselves of no force whatever. The greater part of 
Burne-Jones’s work is weak in drawing, and some of it is weak 
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in conception, but not more so than the work of Leighton, Briton 
Riviére, and other painters who, though no one has tasked them 
with being types of the decadence, are really better examples of 
it. It was his strength and not his weakness that has enabled 
him to overcome the opposition of British Philistinism, and to 
attain a fame accorded to few artists of his nationality. No one 
now seriously denies him rare qualities as a colorist and a dec- 
orative and imaginative designer. Saleableness is not always a 
test of merit, but when a work which is not of a popular charac- 
ter attains such a price as that recently paid for his ‘ Mirror of 
Venus ” ($28,610), it is certain that it is considered by the culti- 
vated few to be of extraordinary merit. 

Burne-Jones, who was of Welsh descent, was born in Birming- 
ham in 1833. It was at first intended that he should take holy 
ordets, and something of the Anglican clergyman always clung 
to him. He entered Exeter College on the same day with 
William Morris, who became his lifelong triend; but both became 
acquainted with Rossetti while in Oxford, and Jones, influenced 
by what he saw of Rossetti’s work, soon determined to become 
a painter. Like Morris, he was much interested in the Gothic 
revival, and it greatly influenced his design. The narrow, up- 
right spaces of lancet windows and the general Gothic tendency 
to tallness affected his drawing of the figure, and accounts for 
much that is usually considered faulty in his work. Like all the 
most important British artists of our day, he was self-taught, for 
the reason that there was no one to teach him; but his evenness 
of execution and certainty of attaining his aim, put him techni- 
cally on a higher level than any of his English contemporaries. 
Among his best works are “The Mirror of Venus,” “Circe,” 
« Chant d’Amour,” “ Vivien and Merlin ” and two series of com- 
positions illustrating the legend of Perseus and the legend of the 
Sleeping Beauty, usually known as the “ Briar-Rose Series.” 
But besides these he painted many mural and other pictures and 
was a prolific designer for stained-glass, tapestry and other of 
the decorative arts. These latter designs were usually carried 
out by his friend Morris. He was elected an associate of the 


Royal Academy, but resigned; was created a baronet, at the - 


instance of Mr. Gladstone, in 1894; and was an honorary fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and President of the Royal Birming- 
ham Society of Artists. 





Literature 


: ‘* William Ewart Gladstone’’ 
By the Right Hon. James Bryce, author of The American Common- 
wealth. The Century Co. 

Mr. GLapsTonE was ‘‘ an unconscionable time a-dying” 
—the only respect in which he resembled the royal cynic 
who coined the saying and applied it to himself. The very 
gradual dissolution of his powers, by giving long notice of 
his approaching death, afforded every opportunity for turn- 
ing his life into literature, so that even before his actual 
passing, the flood of Gladstoniana had broken bounds and 
overflowed the English and American marts. So vast and 
swift has been this flood, that a book to float upon it, with- 
out being crushed or upset, must be as stout, as buoyant 
and as deftly modelled as the Fram. 

Such a craft is the study of the great Liberal leader by his 
personal friend and political ally, Mr. Bryce. This was 
written when the Premier retired from office, four years ago, 
and carefully revised a few weeks before he died. It em- 
bodies, therefore, a statesman’s final judgment of a fellow- 
statesman, expressed in the exact words in which he wishes 
it to stand. As a member of his chief's last two cabinets, 
and like that chief a ‘‘ scholar in politics,” a man of super- 
abundant mental and physical energy, a Scot by blood and 
a Liberal by conviction, Mr. Bryce is perhaps better fitted 
to sit in friendly judgment on the personality and achieve- 
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ments of Mr. Gladstone than any other living author. And 
it is asa friendly critic, but still a critic, that he judges him. 
His heart warms to his old leader, but his head is cool. He 
touches with infallible finger the points where the great ora- 
tor, debater and financier fell short of his own greatness at 
other points. As an orator, Gladstone was unmatched in 
his generation; as an ‘‘old Parliamentary hand,” he was 
without a superior; no one could devise and explain a bud- 
get as he could. It was said of him that he knew more 
about the business of each department of the Government 
than the secretary who was responsible for it. Yet his love 
of ratiocination led him to underestimate the difficulty of 
converting to his own point of view those who thought dif- 
erently from himself on an important political question. This 
difficulty was sometimes almost as insurmountable when 
the persons to be converted were his allies, as when they 
were his foes. This was notably true in the case of home 
tule. Having convinced himself by abstract reasoning that 
a certain cause or policy was the right one, he trusted to 
abstract reasoning to convince others—and abstract reason- 
ing occasionally failed to appeal as strongly to others as 
it appealed to him. He did not always take his lieutenants 
into his confidence as freely as it would have been wise to 
do. His failure in this regard is thought to have precipi- 
tated the split on the important question referred to above. 
Again, he was apt to waste time in demolishing an insignifi- 
cant opponent by argument, when the House was impatient 
to vote, and to vote his way. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in this very interest- 
ing little book is that which deals with Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratory. In this lay his great strength as a popular leader. 
By it he rose to power, and for many years it was the open 
secret of his strength. Voice, face, gesture lent each its 
due share to the effect his speech produced, but the charac- 
ter of the man, his obvious moral earnestness, was what told 
most heavily in his favor with an audience, and in later 
years the prestige of a long and brilliant career added further 
weight to his utterances. Mr. Bryce shows very clearly why 
Gladstone the author was so far inferior to Gladstone the 
orator; but there are few great orators whose words are 
cherished by posterity, and Gladstone can well forego the 
writer's renown. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. John Morley will write the 
authorized life of Mr. Gladstone, or, failing this, that he 
will give us a work on his leader’s—and his own—connec- 
tion with Home Rule. But no matter how many biogra- 
phies or other books may be written on this most famous of 
nineteenth-century Englishmen, Mr. Bryce’s masterly and 
intimate analysis of his work and personality is sure of a 
permanent place. In literary style, as well as in subject 
matter, he has made it worthy of his own reputation and the 
distinction of his theme. 





*¢ The Crook of the Bough ”’ 
By Ménie Muriel Dowie. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tuts is the best work done thus far by a very clever and 
very promising writer. That the author of ‘‘A Girl in the 
Karpathians ” should take her characters away from their 
English home and weave their romance under the shadow 
of the Crescent and the cerulean dome of the Golden Horn, 
is not to be wondered at. Moreover, this choice of scene is 
not a caprice of the author : the plot of the novel is closely 
interwoven with this mingling of East and West, and the 
glimpses we get of conditions and prospects in the Balkan 
penisula are deftly made part of the character of the Turk- 
ish hero. International marriages there are many in these 
days, and the list of the writers who have employed them in 
their fiction is a long one. 

The present author has selected an original and compli- 
cated case. She has taken an English girl, the private sec- 
retary of her brother, who is a member of Parliament—a prac- 
tical, clever, healthy young Englishwoman, careless of her 
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beauty as of her attire, living to the full the larger life that 
has been opened to her sex,—and brought her into contact 
with a young Turk, not a hybrid, but a full-blooded descen- 
dant of the soldiers who threatened all Europe before 
Vienna. This young officer, educated in France, has aspi- 
rations for his country, hopes of better things and of final 
rehabilitation. He has never visited England, but her in- 
stitutions he has studied deeply, and she embodies for him 
the ideal to be striven for. His economical and political 
studies have led him as a matter of course to reflect upon 
social conditions, and this fair Englishwoman, the compan- 
ion of men, their peer in intellect and knowledge, suggests 
the part that women may play in a country’s greatness and 
strength. He compares her with the useless, beautiful crea- 
tures of the Oriental harems, and—falls in love. The feel- 
ing is returned, but the girl, being only a woman, mistakes 
the admiration on which it is based. On her return to 
England, she begins to adorn her beauty, to neglect her 
work—all for the sake of the Oriental she loves,—and when 
he journeys to London to claim her he finds not the intel- 
lectual companion he had hoped to wed, but a woman not 
entirely unlike those of his own race, who thinks that her 
beauty is the greatest gift that she can offer him. 

This outline of its plot gives but a slight idea of the 
merits of this story. It is worked out with great talent, with 
many fine touches, and with a mchly variegated background 
and a host of minor characters that will more than satisfy 
those who care not for problems in fiction, and read for en- 
tertainment alone. The story is exceedingly clever. 





*¢ The Sacrifice of a Throne ’’ 

By H. Remsen Whitehouse. Illustrated. Bonnell, Silver & Co. 

Tue Mediterranean Latin lands of Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal came a few years ago very near being knitted together 
in one of those close brother-and-sister unions which we are 
wont to associate in these days rather with the united 
brethren of Germany. This was through the valiant race of 
the House of Savoy. On the deposition of Isabella II, the 
throne of Spain became vacant and General Prim turned 
- longing eyes on the second son of the heroic Victor 
Emmanuel, the eldest son (Humbert) being heir-apparent to 
the throne of Italy and the daughter being already Queen 
of Portugal. After the failure of the Hohenzollern candi- 
dacy, which inflamed the Franco-German war, Amadeus of 
Savoy became the choice of the Spanish people. Vain en- 
deavors were at first made to induce the democratic young 
mountain prince to accept this crown of thorns; he recoiled 
from it as naturally as Guatimozin doubtless did from his 
‘*bed of roses.” But the dazzling prospect of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal united under the rule of the same house and 
the possible consequences for good of such an union, over- 
came the scruples of the prince, and he was in 1870 pro- 
claimed King of Spain. He was an accomplished man, 
carefully educated in the free traditions of his house, a gal- 
lant soldier, absolutely fearless in temper, frank and gracious 
in manner, bred jn field and forum as a son of his father 
should be, apparently just the man to rule the unruly 
Spanish people. But from the start fortune was against 
him. ‘I go to fulfil an impossible mission,” said he 
prophetically, as he set forth for Spain that dismal Decem- 
ber. ‘Spain, now divided into various parties, will unite 
against a foreign king, and I shall soon be obliged to return 
the crown they have offered me.” The murder of Prim fol- 
lowed close on these words, the only man in Spain on whom 
the king could wholly rely to advise and help and explain in 
the complications of the situation. The reign began with 
ominous antagonisms in the Cortes and violent personal 
criticism of the King and Queen. He was too democratic 
to suit the Spanish grandees, horrified etiquette by dropping 


in at a fonda to take his breakfast the morning after his _ 


entry into Madrid, and took long walks alone. She was 
too learned, knew as much as a German savani, was not of 
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the blood royal, and declined to patronize the bull-fight. 
Several attempts at assassination followed in quick succes- 
sion; bullets flew hither and thither; the Queen and her 
ladies were terrorized; it became dangerous to go out. The 


‘Spanish grandes dames declined to attend court and gibed at 


Queen Maria Victoria. Dissensions in the cabinet; irrecon- 
cilables in parliament; dangers and pitfalls all around; a 
proud, pitiless, violent-tempered people; sneers, stares, 
petty annoyances of all kinds; continual crises in the Cortes, 
followed by resignations, recriminations, new ministries, 
etc., etc. After two years of this torture, crushed by politi- 
cal vexations and humiliations of every kind, Amadeus First 
(and Last) abdicated, 11 Feb. 1873, and shook the dust of 
dusty Spain off his feet, fortunate to escape alive out of the 
seething cauldron. What this cauldron is, its twenty years’ 
boiling and bubbling in Cuba right under our eyes brings 
clearly before us. 

Surely Mr. Whitehouse’s interesting narrative is misnamed 
‘‘The Sacrifice of a Throne,” for Amadeus never wanted it 
and he threw down the crown just as soon as he decently 
could, glad, doubtless, to get rid of it. In 1890 he died 
of pneumonia, only 35 years of age, leaving behind him a 
gracious memory as gentleman, friend, soldier and Christian. 





A Batch of War Books 

I, Under the Red Crescent. By Charles S. Ryan, M. B. C. M. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 2. With the Conquering Turk. By 

G. W. Steevens. Dodd, Mead & Co. 3. Going to War in 

Greece. By Frederick Palmer. R. H. Russell. 4. The Malakand 

Field Force, 1897. By Winston L. Spencer Churchill. Long- 

mans, Green & Co. 5. The Indian Frontier War. By Lionel 
James. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

IT IS POSSIBLE that we may yet see in Manila and Havana a 
repetition of the horrors of Plevna and Erzerum, described by Sur- 
geon Charles S. Ryan in “ Under the Red Crescent ” (1). He joined 
the Turkish field hospital at the beginning of the war, and was in 
Plevna with Osman Pasha from the first, saw its transformation 
from a little agricultural town to a great fortress, and to a slaugh- 
ter-house full of dead.and dying men ; and made his way out be- 
fore its complete investment by the Russians, to be witness of 
still more terrible scenes in Erzerum. The doctor, whose name 
shows him to be of Irish descent, was apparently unable to keep 
out of the fighting. When he was not dressing wounds, he was in- 
flicting them ; and his book reads like a combination of “La 
Débacle ” and «Charles O’Malley.” In one chapter we are in 
the hospital, listening to the grim confessions of a candid Kur- 
dish murderer, commenting on the erratic ways of rifle-balls, and 
the curious disturbances effected by fragments of shell in the econ- 
omy ofthe human body. A little later we are repulsing Skobeleff 
from the Krishin redoubts amid “ delirious excitement,” followed 
by still heavier hospital work ; and then we enter into the spirit of 
one of O’Donovan’s practical jokes, concerning a Circassian and 
a pig, or concoct a frightful beverage with sour wine and pe- 
troleum which is to be palmed off on Mustapha Bey as Scotch 
whiskey. Then in the hospital again, among “ wounds, filth and 
disease,” with “ antiseptics exhausted,” gangrene appearing, and 
‘“« pyemia rampant.” 

In the Greco-Turkish war, the Greeks did not wait to be sur- 
rounded and the Turks did not show the celerity of their enemies. 
There was not much fighting to write about. Besides which 
our two volumes on the subject are by war-correspondents ; 
and what is most remarkable about them is the degree in which 
the ordinary vices of the newspaper man—his desire to be pun- 
gent and personal, and to pose as a critic of everything from the 
loading of a baggage mule to the conduct of the campaign—less- 
ens our interest in his story. Mr. Steevens (2), setting out from 
Salonica to join the Turkish army, must have looked like an army 
corps himself. His cavass, his dragoman, his two pack-horses, 
two saddle-horses, furniture, table equipage, provisions, tinned 
and untinned, his wines and liquors, egg-powder, hypermangan- 
ate of potassium, ginger-beer powder and the rest—it is a won- 
der that he was able to move to the front in “one-third of a 
special train,” and a wonder, as he admits, that he ever saw any- 
thing but his own impedimenta to describe. -He appears to have 
taken excellent care of himself-throughout, and to have observed 
such fighting as there was from a safe distance. But he criticises 
severely both Turk and Greek. The Turk is lazy, filthy and in- 
competent ; and the Greek fit only to be his slave. 
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Mr. Frederick Palmer (3) moved in lighter array, and has 
given a much more lively account of the operations, though his 
position with the retreating army was not a favorable one. Mr. 
Stéevens makes no pretension to literary dettness. ‘The local 
Wwaggons are not much to look at; the most British farmer's are 
Lord Mayor’s coaches beside them,” is a specimen sentence. 
Mr. Palmer is much neater; but, like most of his tribe, he tries 
to write brilliantly on a subject which he does not understand. 

Two books on the Indian frontier war are comparatively busi- 
ness-like productions; and one, ‘The Story of the Malakand 
Field Force,” is, in its way, a model narrative (4). Unfortunately, 
the writer’s personal observations cover but a small part of 
the operations of the war, those undertaken north of the Cabul 
river, in the valleys of the Swat and the Jandol. He gives a 
pleasing description of the first-named vale, once the seat of a 
flourishing Buddhistic state, and still dotted with the ruins of its 
500 monasteries. The principal expedition was that against the 
Tirah Afridis, just south of the Cabul; and for an account of this 
and of the Mohmund expedition the reader must turn to Mr. 
Lionel James’s volume (5). Nevertheless, the best general account 
of the theatre of war, and of the frontier policy which led to it, 
and the most judicious observations on its conduct, are found in 
Lieut. Churchill’s book. On the British side quite a large army 
was engaged; but no decisive battle was fought, and the tribes 
engaged only in guerilla tactics with occasional night attacks in 
force, and the English retaliated by destroying crops and burn- 
ing villages. Lieut. Churchill justifies this war of desolation 
by a reference to Weyler’s similar warfare in Cuba; and, from 
the military point of view, he is unquestionably right. We may 
yet be obliged to have recourse to Weyler’s and Lockhart’s 
methods in Cuba and the Philippines. The Lieutenant is also 
more candid than the Reuter’s correspondent, who shows the old, 
pre-Kipling reticence about disagreeable incidents, like the shirk- 
ing and insubordination of certain British regiments of Lock- 
hart’s force. These cases did not come within the scope of Lieut. 
Churchill’s story, and he refers to them only to excuse them, on 
the score of the youth and inexperience of the troops involved. 
He might also have said that in the attack on the Darghai ridge, 
the judgment of the men appears to have been better than that 
of their commander. They were asked to expose themselves to 
almost certain death, for the purpose of getting to the top of the 
ridge, and then getting down again. His remarks upon the short 
service system which keeps the active British regiments com- 
posed mainly of boys, in order to keep up a large reserve force, 
is particularly worthy of note. The system is continued, he says, 
«« because the idea is still cherished that British armies will one 
day again play a partin continental war. When the people of 
the United Kingdom are foolish enough to allow their little army 
to be ground to fragments between continental myriads, they 
will deserve all the misfortunes that will. inevitably come upon 
them.” 





‘¢ A Manual of Legal Medicine ’’ 
By Justin Herold, A.M., M.D, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ALTHOUGH several excellent works on forensic medicine have 
been published in this country from time to time, we are assured 
by the author of “A Manual of Legal Medicine,” that «In no 
part of the civilized world is the subject of legal medicine more 
neglected as a scientific study than in this country”; ‘that the 
present system of teaching this highly important branch of medi- 
cine in the medical colleges of the United States is highly de- 
fective,” and that “there are but a score (if that many) of institu- 
tions which treat of the subject at all, and even in them it is by 
no means compulsory.” 

In England, for many years past, forensic medicine has held 
an important place in the curriculum of medical education; as 
likewise in the Continental medical schools, especially in Ger- 
many, which was the first country to recognize the necessity for 
this important department of medical science. The growth of 
specialism in medicine has been followed by the multiplication 
of experts in the several departments of medicine and surgery, 
and the result is a higher appreciation of the necessity for 
studying the scientific aspect of all cases which are liable to be 
brought into contact with the law; this fact will no doubt, in 
good time, compel the authorities of the medical schools of this 
country to give due recognition to forensic medicine. 

In the “ Manual of Legal Medicine,” while the author mod- 
estly claims that he «« makes no pretension to originality,” he has 
handled the subjects contained in his book in a most thorough 
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and conscientious manner. In the part devoted to Toxicology, 
we find mention of the most recent discoveries and investigations 
in that important branch ‘of legal medicine. In the appendix, 
reports of famous poisoning cases are given, several of which 
were tried in this city, and are still fresh in the memories of New 
Yorkers. 

A chapter is devoted to the Bertillon system of identifying 
criminals, adopted by the police department of this city only two 
years ago, but successfully employed in Europe for some years 
past. Its value as a means of identification consists in the fact 
that after twenty years of age, the measurements of certain parts 
of the body never change and that in no two individuals are they 
exactly alike. For instance, the measurements of a small organ 
of the body, such as the right ear, willalone establish the identity 
of the person, years after the first measurements have been 
taken. The consideration of the all-important subject ofinsanity, 
in its relation to forensic medicine, has been omitted, as well as 
that of hypnotism, except in connection with a single phase of 
criminality. Psychical epilepsy, which of late has attracted con- 
siderable attention from neurologists and psychologists and dur- 
ing a paroxysm of which (although lasting only a few seconds) 
it is claimed crime may be unconsciously committed, is not even 
mentioned; nor is that other extraordinary condition recognized 
as dual or even multiple personality, or the passing from one 
personality to the other and having no recollection whatever of 
the former state; such unfortunate individuals the courts have 
decided are clearly irresponsible. 

But notwithstanding the omission of the extremely interesting 
and important subjects just referred to, Dr. Herold’s book will 
be found of inestimable value to the busy physician, from which 
he may gather just the information needful, if unexpectedly called 
upon to give evidence in a court of justice, in a medical or sur- 
gical case. 





‘s Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast ”’ 
By Edmund H, Garrett, Little, Brown & Co. 

THE WHEEL and the kodak have produced few books as 
pleasant as Mr. Edmund H. Garrett’s “‘ Romance and Reality of 
the Puritan Coast.” -From Mystic to Annisquam our author 
bowls along, relating old legends and taking snapshots at quaint 
villages and pretty cyclers. We read of the great sea-serpent 
which was seen “ coiled up on a rock at Cape Ann” in 1638, and 
again at Nahant, “as long as the mainmast of a ‘ seventy-four,’” 
in 1817. And there are more authentic legends of Prescott, . 
Motley and Longfellow and Agassiz. Lynn and Swampscott 
bring memories of Moll Pitcher and her cats, and a vision of 
purple joepye-weed; and Marblehead of pirates and Skipper 
Ireson; and Salem of Hawthorne and the wraith of Collector 
Pue. At Beverly we read in the Rev.Francis Higginson’s 
journal: indeed, the whole coast is sicklied oe’r with the pale cast 
of literature. The pictures, not all of which owe even their 
veracious backgrounds to the camera, bring us back to the 
present, which, in the shape of a short-skirted modern dame, 
old Time introduces to the Puritanic past in one of them. Somehow 
Mr. Garrett’s pencil, like his pen, makes the ample-skirted past 
much prettier than the gaitered and be-bloomered present. But 
that is romance. The delightful reality appears in bathing-dress 
at Tuck’s Point and Magnolia, and awheel at Rockport, Annis- 
quam and Pigeon Cove, and, at Salem, outrides the ancient 
witches upon their broomsticks. 





‘¢ By Right of Sword ’’ 

THERE is no lack of exciting adventures in “ By Right of 
Sword,” the author of which is Mr. A.W. Marchmont. The 
hero, to oblige a pretty girl, takes the place and name of her 
brother, who has got himself into a variety of scrapes. As 
officer in the Russian army, Nihilist, lover of Miss Olga and the 
beloved of two other women, he fights duels, attends secret 
meetings, frustrates plots and saves the life of the Tsar. He 
succeeds in his multifarious undertakings by right and might of 
sword, together with a good deal of lying. Time was when in 
novels of this sort the hero was consistently a hero, or, at least, 
did not consciously fall below his own melodramatic standard. 
Nowadays we find him constantly maintaining that, though ap- 
pearances may be against him, he is nota “cad.” We fear that 
this indicates that there are many “cads” in our novel-reading 
public. (New Amsterdam Book Co.) 
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A New Edition of ‘* Social Evolution ’’ 
By Benjamin Kidd. The Macmillan Co. 

THE MOST important of the additions made to the new edition, 
just published, of «Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd, is the 
author’s reply to his critics in the appendices. This is largely a 
re-statement in an abbreviated form of. his leading contentions, 
which, he says, have been overlooked by his critics. These may 
be reduced to two—that progress is the result of the struggle for 
existence, and that, where the struggle has been dispensed with 
owing to the high intelligence and high civilization of a people, 
deterioration results. Something more than reason and civilization 
are necessary to furnish a people with motives for continuing the 
struggle; and Mr. Kidd finds the sanction in religion. There is 
no attempt to answer any particular criticism in detail. The 
new edition has been revised and corrected. 





*¢ The Eugene Field I Knew ”’ 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE GREENNESS, the sappiness, not to say the sapheadedness, 
of the still new and verdant west is shown in nothing so plainly 
nowadays asin the persistency and spread of the Field mania. 
The late Eugene Field seems to have been an excellent practical 
joker ; but he could hardly have foreseen at the outset the im- 
mense success of his waggish efforts to popularize book-collecting 
in Chicago. The passion for first editions, Japan paper, auto- 
graphs, etc., which he introduced, along with the kindred fads 
for bottles, ballads, umbrella-handles, call-bells, old watches and 
the like, has actually led to the trumpetting abroad and the 
perpetuation of hisown fame. His own “fool books” have be- 
come the prizes of the wild western collector. 

Mr. Francis Wilson, in his little volume, ‘‘ The Eugene Field 
I Knew,” prints a list of all their editions, from «The Tribune 
Primer,” Denver, 1882, to «‘ Some Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to 
E. H. N. Patterson, of Oquanka, Illinois, with comments by 
Eugene Field,” of which last there were issued ‘“ one hundred 
pa 5 eighty-six copies on American handmade paper and three 
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on Japanese vellum.” These are works which should for ever 
hold their place on the shelves of his admirers beside ‘“ Binns 
on Sleep,” ‘“‘ The Hair and Beard (curious !)” and other dainties 
from the second-hand book-stalls, whose proprietors should have 
kept Field rolling in money. Mr. Wilson, like so many others, 
does not seem to be alive to this hugest and happiest of Field’s 
jokes, but he relates with gusto several lesser ones. He tells of 
his hero shocking an elderly lady in a book-store by asking for 
an unexpurgated copy of Mrs. Hemans’s poems ; ot his inventing 
and personating the character of a cook and waitress in his own 
house; of his reply to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who had asked for 
some account of American manners, that, for his own part, he 
remembered, when he was first caught, he was up atree. The 
book is adorned with portraits and facsimiles. 





Fiction 

IN “ RIBSTONE PIPPINS,” M. G. Tuttiett, the author of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” has given us a pleasant and curious 
dialect story of Southern England, the country of downs, and 
lanes, and hedgerows and chalk cliffs. Jacob, the carter, has an 
eye for these and also for “ the pretty maids of Opert in their 
vine new frawks ” which do “ladugh to scorn the ladbourers in 
their clane white smawcks.” ‘Opert” is Jacob’s way of pro- 
nouncing Oldport, sketches of which bustling town serve as 
contrast to the idyllic pictures of country life which make up 
the greater part of the little book. (Harper & Bros.) THE 
CREATOR of Chimmie Fadden can be more amusing than he is 
in the baker’s dozen of short stories contained in « Near a Whole 
City Full.” All are sketches of New York life, and particularly 
of “the slums.” In each there is something of reality; but in 
each a sort of cleverness due to much reading of similar litera- 
ture from Dickéns down, intervenes to give form to the story, 
and to spoil it. There are tales of a young architect who 
starves ‘‘ Across the Square” from his rich friends; of «« A Rose 
of the Tenderloin” and other flowers of evil that bloom in the 
same neighborhood; and of the unclassed and uprooted folk that 
drift into vice and sometimes out again. Mr. Townsend in these 
stories falls far short of Mr. Crane or Mr. Abraham Cahan—very 
largely, it seems to us, because of his determination to be clever 
and artistic. (G. W. Dillingham & Co.) ‘WE CAN SAY no less 
of Mr. Adrian Schade van Westrum’s novelette, ‘« Margaret's 
Misadventure,” which opens No. 27 of “Tales from Town 
Topics,” than that it is in every respect the only good bit of work 
in the volume. Margaret is a heroine after the heart of Mme. 
Sarah Grand. She marries for « love,” but comes to despise her 
husband because of his ungentlemanly habits and his sordid 
ambition. Nevertheless, she makes something of a hero of him 
within one short year, and he dies in her defence. 








a) 


THE HUMORS and the emotions of the negro have seldom been 
as well delineated as by Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar in his “Folks 
From Dixie.” In a dozen short stories he presents as many 
aspects of life among the colored farmers of the south, the labor- 
ers of northern cities, colored miners, servants, preachers and 
swindlers. ‘ Aunt Mandy’s Investment” in the Colored Ameri- 
can Investment Company, Mr. Solomon Ruggles, President and 
Treasurer, brings her in the astonishing profit of two hundred 
per cent. per week, and the benevolent Mr. Ruggles by promptly 
paying her dividend is enabled to leave for parts unknown with 
still greater profit to himself. ‘ Anner Lizer’s Stumbling Block ” 
becomes in a wondrous way a means of grace. The importance 
of ’possum is shown in “ Trial Sermons on Bull-Skin,” and 
“« Mount Pisgah’s Christmas Dinner ” ; and light is thrown on the 
relations of the two races, black and white, in «« A Family Feud” 
and “ Nelse Hatton’s Vengeance.” Mr. Kemble’s illustrations, 
several of them printed in colors, add to the attractions of the 
volume. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


ee 


MYSTERY, and more mystery, and yet again mystery, are 
the attractions that Anna Katharine Green provides for her 
readers, and they never fail to draw. It would obviously be a 
disservice to them and to the author if we were to analyze the 
plot and expose the mystery of «« Lost Man’s Lane.” We can ap- 
preciate the delicacy which led Amelia Butterworth to shrink at 
first |from giving the story in full to the public, but we do not 
purpose to imitate her in giving ‘‘ a meagre and decidedly falsi- 
fied account of the matter.” Better send the reader directly to 


the pages of the book, to make the acquaintance of “ men, 
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women and ghosts,” to experience delicious thrills of fear in the 
haunted precincts of the Flower Parlor, and to enjoy, in another 
chapter, ‘‘ An Hour of Startling Experiences.” Let us only say 
that whoever penetrates as far as the map so thickly marked 
with X’s, and with “ woods,” « woods,” ‘“ pine woods,” “ thick 
woods ” on page 15, will not think of dropping the book until he 
gets to the very end of page 403. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) MR. 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS seems likely, in time, to take the place of Mr. 
Bret Harteand Mr. Joaquin Miller as literary representative of the 
wild and gorgeous west. Certainly, no one of his age is writing 
stories so stirring, so full of the local color of the region of sierra, 
mesa, canyon. He is able to enter into the soul of cowboy and 
prospector, Indian, archeologist and half-breed. The title-story 
in ‘The King of the Broncos” recounts the taming of the most 
magnificent of all wild horses. The other stories tell of the life 
of the ancient cave-dwellers, of modern Penetente fanatics, of 
immigrant poltroons and ruffians, of inventive telegraph boys, of 
snakes, miners, bears and cowboys. Mr. Lummis’s style is losing 
a little of its early exuberance, and is so much the better adapted 
to his subjects. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


ss 

‘« THE DAGGER and the Cross” is one of the best of Mr. Jo- 
seph Hatton’s historical romances. The scene is laid in Eyam, 
a little Derbyshire village, under the Restoration. The degree 
of tolerance exercised under the Merry Monarch permits him to 
bring into his plot some Italian artists and professors of both 
creeds, and love and religion, fanaticism and prejudice furnish 
him with fine material for tragedy. The descriptions of old 
English life in the Devonshire hills afford a pleasant relief, and 
suggest much reading of Herrick and the pages of magazines 
devoted to folk-lore and antiquarian researches. (R. F. Fenno 
& Co.)——THE variegated adventures of ‘« Lin McLean,” as told 
by Mr. Owen Wister, include a zigzag trip from Wyoming to 
Boston in sombrero and flannel shirt, a “journey in search of 
Christmas” in company with three Denver shoe-blacks, and 
other pranks, perhaps less amusing, but more exciting. Lin is 
the ideal cowboy, not wholly separated from unpleasant fact. 
His portrait by Mr. Frederick Remington no doubt does him 
full justice. (Harper & Bros.) 


ss 

THE PORTRAITS in the Romances of Alexandre Dumas, new 
series, are teally worth having. They are sometimes’ photo- 
gravures from original paintings or pastels, more often repro- 
ductions of good engravings. All are carefully printed on heavy 
plate paper. Among the best are those of Louis XV in “ Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin’s Will,” and Frangois II and Catherine de 
Medicis in « The Horoscope.” (Little, Brown & Co.) « TRUE 
DETECTIVE STORIES, from the Pinkerton Archives,” by Cleve- 
land Moffett, have, at least, the merit of being as readable as 
good reporter’s work. They include narratives of the North- 
hampton bank robbery of 1876, the Susquehanna express rob- 
bery of 1883, the Pollock diamond robbery of 1892 and other 
affairs of the sort. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) BORROW’S 
«« Lavengro,” his best-known book, appears as a volume of «‘ The 
New Library” in small but clear type and on thin but snow- 
white paper. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) «“‘THE SACK of Monte 
Carlo,” by Walter Frith, possesses most of the demerits of the 
dime-novel, without that unconscious humor which goes so far 
to redeemthem. (Harper & Bros.) 


Poetry and Verse 
ONE at least of the pleasant short poems in “ Love’s Way: A 
Story in Songs” first made its appearance in 7he Critic— 
“Woods have I sung, and many a gliding stream.” 
Others are—to say the least—well worthy to have done so. 
Martin Swift—to use the author’s ornithological pen-name—has 
a real talent for poetical description of nature’s moods and 

















phases, and an original way of putting his own desires and emo- . 


tions, as in his dream of the surgeon of hearts, and his story of 
Gounod’s “Ave.” Perhaps he is himself of the opinion that he 
should not try longer than a swallow-flight; if so, we are of his 
way of thinking, for of the more ambitious poems that succeed 
we like much better the shorter “Nocturne” and ‘“ Vesper 
Sighs ” than the longer “ Vision of Galileo ” and « Herakles upon 
ta.” But the ates will find everywhere, in this fluent verse, 


evidences of sincere feeling,-refined taste and thoughts which are 
not commonplace, 


(A. C, McClurg & Co.) 
A a) 
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THE PRETTY illustrations by Messrs. Weguelin and Du Mond 
give an attractiveness to the pages of Gen. Lew Wallace’s “ The 
Wooing of Malkatoon” which we do not find in the poem 
itself, perhaps because we are not sufficiently inured to expres- 
sions such as ‘‘ seminal” for seedling, ‘in hover of the palms,” 
«A golden-bell confused by silver tongues,” “‘ which stales at 
noon of plucking in the morn,” “ his soul in curbing yet,”.and 
the like. In the play, «‘Commodus,” which follows, General 
Wallace has not improved upon Crevier, de Quincey or Gibbon 
whose prose he prefixes to his blank-verse. (Harper & Bros.) 
——wNO ONE can be satisfied with a selection of poems which he 
has not himself made, but “ The White Ship,” and other poems 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, come to us in such unquestionably 
handsome shape that we readily fancy the choice our own. Be- 
sides the title poem, there are ‘«‘ The Blessed Damosel,” « Sister 
Helen,” «« Eden Bower” and a number of otherscertainly among 
Rossetti’s best verses. They are printed on Van Gelder paper 
from new italic type. The edition is limited to 450 copies. (Bos- 
ton: William G. Colesworthy.) 


bc) 


A CONSIDERABLE collection of «‘ Poems: by Florence Earle 
Coates” is dedicated to the dear and honored memory of 
Matthew Arnold,” and the name placed’ in the forefront of the 
book is immediately the key to much of its inspiration. .Yet the 
master’s impeccable chiselling of the marble which he knew how 
to shape into so many fair and stately forms is a different thing ° 
from the disciple’s work, which is indeed often cold and often 
classical (though we can imagine Matthew Arnold’s face on ob- 
serving that ‘“‘ Orpheus” is made to be a trisyllable), but lacks 
the deep thought and the unswerving taste of that after which it 
aspires. If we were to choose one of the poems from the rest, 
it would perhaps be the fantasy called « Perdita,” written on see- 
ing Miss Anderson in the ré/e. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





An Essay by [1. Brunetiére 

WHEN M. Ferdinand Brunetiére was about to leave New York, 
last spring, he accepted an offer from the editors of The Critic 
for the five lectures on Contemporary French Literature given in 
this city under the auspices of Columbia. University, promising to 
write them out, on his return to Paris, from the very slight notes 
from which they had been delivered. 

We recently asked M. Brunetiére to send us some state- 
ment which would exonerate us from blame in the sight of 
our subscribers. In answer to this request came the very cour- 
teous letter of explanation, reparation and regret which we printed 
on May 21, in which the writer offered to prepare an article on 
any branch of contemporary French literature we should name. 

We have written to M. Brunetiére that we shall be guided in 
our choice of a subject for the promised article by the wishes of our 
readers; and we shall accordingly be glad to hear from them as to 
the branch or phase of Contemporary French Literature on which 
they would most enjoy hearing his views. The titles of his five 
Lenox Lyceum addresses on this general subject were“ Poetry,” 
“History,” “‘The Drama,” “Criticism” and “ The Novel.” 

On that one of these five subjects on which most of Zhe Critic's 
readers would like to hear the eminent critic speak, we shall ask 
him to send an essay. The polls will remain open until June 30. 





An American National University 


THE venerable proposition to establish a National University 
in this country is showing signs of renewed vitality, and has en- 
listed the sympathy and support of many influential persons. 
We feel, however, that a considerable portion of its advocates 
have espoused the cause without considering all the pros and 
cons. A quarter of a century ago, two bills were brought be- 
fore Congress, having in view the establishment of such a uni- 
versity; and at the request of a number of well-known gentlemen 
interested in education, residents’ of various cities, President 
Eliot, who had reported upon the subject to the National Educa- 
tional Association, consented to the reappearance in pamphlet 
form of the paper containing his views. The report dealt, first, 
with what the Association had done about a National University; 
second, with the two bills then pending; and third, with « the 
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true policy of our Government” in this connection. As the last 
part of the report is as timely to-day as it was twenty-five years 
ago, and as it contains what we, as well as President Eliot, con- 
ceive to be the Government’s true policy, we have obtained the 
writer’s consent to reproduce it in Zhe Critic. 





I turn next to my third topic,—the true policy of our govern- 
ment as regards university instruction. In almost all the writ- 
ings about a national university, and of course in the two Senate 
bills now under discussion, there will be found the implication, 
if not the express assertion, that it is somehow the duty of our 
government to maintain a magnificent university. This assump- 
tion is the foundation upon which rest the ambitious projects be- 
fore us, and many similar schemes. Let me try to demonstrate 
that the foundation is itself unsound. 

The general notion that a beneficent government should pro- 
vide and control an elaborate organization for teaching, just as it 
maintains an army, a navy, or a post-office, is of European origin, 
being a legitimate corollary to the theory of government by 
divine right. It is said that the ‘state is a person having a con- 
science and a moral responsibility; that the government is the 
visible representative of a people’s civilization, and the guardian 
of its honor and its morals, and should be the embodiment of all 
that is high and good in the people’s character and aspirations. 
This moral person, this corporate representative of a Christian 
nation, has high duties and functions commensurate with its 
great powers, and none more imperative than that of diffusing 
knowledge and. advancing science. 

I desire to state this argument for the conduct of high educa- 
tional institutions by government, as a matter of abstract duty, 
with all the force which belongs to it; for under an endless 
variety of thin disguises, and with all sorts of amplifications and 
dilutions, it is a staple commodity with writers upon the relation 
of government to education. The conception of government 
upon which this argument is based is obsolescent everywhere. 
In a free community the government does not hold this parental, 
or patriarchal,—I should better. say Godlike,—position. Our 
government is a group of servants appointed to do certain diffi- 
cult and important work. Itis not the guardian of the nation’s 
morals; it does not necessarily represent the best virtue of the 
republic, and is not responsible for the national character, being 
itself one of the products of that character. The doctrine of 
state personality and conscience, and the whole argument to the 
dignity and moral elevation of a Christian nation’s government 
as the basis of government duties, are natural enough under 
Grace-of-God governments, but they find no ground of practical 
application to modern republican confederations; they have no 
bearing on governments considered as purely human agencies, 
with defined powers and limited responsibilities. Moreover, for 
most Americans, these arguments prove a great deal too much; 

for if they have the least tendency to persuade us that govern- 
ment should direct any part of secular education, with how much 
greater force do they apply to the conduct by government of the 
religious education of the people! These propositions are indeed 
the main arguments for an established church. Religion is the 
supreme human interest, government is the supreme human 
organization; therefore government ought to take care for re- 
ligion, and a Christian government should maintain distinctively 
Christian religious institutions. This is not theory alone; it is the 
practice of all Christendom, except in America and Switzerland. 
Now we do not admit it to be our duty to establish a national 
church. We believe not only that our people are more religious 
than many nations which have established churches, but also that 
they are far more religious under their own voluntary system 
than they would be under any government establishment of re- 
ligion. We do not admit for a moment that establishment or no 
establishment is synonymous with national piety or impiety. 
Now, if a beneficent Christian government may rightly leave the 
people to provide themselves with religious institutions, surely it 
may leave them to provide suitable universities for the education 
of their youth. And here again the question of national univer- 
sity or no national university is by no means synonymous with 
the question, Shall the country have good university education or 
not? The only question is, Shall we have a university supported 
and controlled by government, or shall we continue to rely upon 
universities supported and controlled by other agencies ? 

There is then no foundation whatever for the assumption that 
it is the duty of our government to establish a national university. 
] venture to state one broad reason why our government should 
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not establish and maintain a university. If the people of the 
United States have any special destiny, any peculiar function in 
the world, it is to try to work out, under extraordinarily favorable 
circumstances, the problem of free institutions for a heterogen- 
eous, rich, multitudinous population, spread over a vast territory. 
We indeed want to breed scholars, artists, poets, historians, 
novelists, engineers, physicians, jurists, theologians, and orators; 
but, first of all, we want to breed a race of independent, self- 
reliant freemen, capable of helping, guiding, and governing 
themselves. Now the habit of being helped by the government, 
even if it be to things good in themselves—to churches, uni- 
versities, and railroads,—is a most insidious and irresistible 
enemy of republicanism; for the very essence of republicanism 
is self-reliance. With the continental nations of Europe, it is an 
axiom that the government is to do everything, and is reponsible 
for everything. The French have no word for “ public spirit,” 
for the reason that the sentiment is unknown to them. This 
abject dependence on the government is an accursed inheritance 
from the days of the divine right of kings. Americans, on the 
contrary, maintain precisely the opposite theory, namely, that 
government is to do nothing not expressly assigned it to do, that 
it is to perform no function which any private agency can perform 
as well, and that it is not to do a public good even, unless that 
good be otherwise unattainable. It is hardly too much to say 
that this doctrine is the foundation of our public liberty. So long 
as the people are really free, they will maintain it in theory and 
in practice. 

During the war of the Rebellion we got accustomed to see- 
ing the government spend vast sums of money and put forth 
vast efforts; and we asked ourselves—why should not some 
of these great resources and powers be applied to works of 
peace, to creation as well as to destruction? So we subsidized 
railroads, and steamship companies, and agricultural colleges, 
and now it is proposed to subsidize a university. The fatal 
objection to this subsidizing process is that it saps the founda- 
tions of public liberty. The only adequate securities of public 
liberty are the national habits, traditions, and character acquired 
and accumulated in the practice of liberty and self-control. In- 
terrupt these traditions, break up these habits, or cultivate the 
opposite ones, or pcison that national character, and public 
liberty will suddenly be found defenceless. We deceive ourselves 
dangerously when we think or say that education, whether 
primary or university, can guarantee republican institutions. 
Education can do no such thing. A republican people shouid indeed 
be educated and intelligent; but it by no means follows that an 
educated and intelligent people will be republican. Do I seem 
to conjure up-imaginary evils to follow from this beneficent 
establishment of a superb national university? We teachers 
should be the last people to forget the sound advice,—odsta prin- 
cipiis. A drop of water will put out a spark which otherwise 
would have kindled a conflagration that rivers could not quench. 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method—the old 
Massachusetts method—in the matter of public instruction. The 
essential features of that system are local taxes for universal 
elementary education, voted by the citizens themselves; local 
elective boards to spend the money raised by taxation and control 
the schools; and, for the higher grades ofinstruction, permanerit 
endowments administered by incorporated bodies of trustees. 
This is the American voluntary system, in sharp contrast with 
the military, despotic organization of public instruction which 
prevails in Prussia and most other states of continental Europe. 
Both systems have peculiar advantages, the crowning advantage 
of the American method being that it breeds freemen. Our 
ancestors well understood the principle that to make a people 
free and self-reliant, it is necessary to let them take care of 
themselves, even if they do not take quite as good care of them- 
selves as some superior power might. 

And now, finally, let us ask what should make a university at 
the capital of the United States, established and supported by the 
general government, more national than any other American 
university. It might be larger and richer than any other, and 
it might not be; but certainly it could not have a monopoly ot 
patriotism, or of catholicity, or of literary or scientific enthusiasm. 
There is an attractive comprehensiveness, and a suggestion ot 
public spirit and love of country, in the term “national” ; but, 
after all, the adjective only narrows and belittles the noble con- 
ception contained in the word “university.” Letters, science, 
art, philosophy, medicine, law, and theology arelarger and more 
enduring than nations. There is something childish in this 


uneasy hankering for a big university in America, as there is 


i 
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also in that impatient longing for a distinctive American literature 
which we so often hear expressed. As American life grows 
more various and richer in sentiment, passion, thought, and 
accumulated experience, American literature will become richer 
and more abounding; and, in that better day, let us hope that 
there will be found several universities in America, though by no 
means one in each state, as free, liberal, rich, national, and 
glorious as the warmest advocate of a single, crowning university 
at the national capital could imagine his desired institution to 
become. 





The Lounger 

I WONDER if Mrs. Kendal has been made the victim of a prac- 
tical joke. The Cantadb, published at Cambridge University, 
has printed an interview with the distinguished actress, contain- 
ing many things that I can hardly believe were spoken by Mrs. 
Kendal. She is, as every one knows, an outspoken woman, but 
then even an outspoken woman would hardly say all that is here 
attributed to her. For instance:— 


«« Newspaper people can never be trusted. 
in newspaper artitles; they are all false. And as for editors— 
they are the most venal class in existence. There is not one of 
them who cannot be bought, and who will not lie if any one 
makes it worth his while. Bribery and corruption are alone of 
assistance in gaining the assistance of editors. I loathe news- 
papers, and have persuaded my husband to my way of thinking. 
None are ever found in my house, and I never allow my servants 
to read them.” 


Ido not believe 


ig 


WHEN THE REPORTER arose to shake hands, Mrs. Kendal is 
said to have “ recoiled in horror,” saying:— 

‘««I have never shaken hands with any one connected with the 
press, and am not going to imperil my hopes of future salvation 
by doing so now.” 

The Cantab must be a comic sheet, but even comic papers 
can carry the joke too far. 

a) 

Ir 1s MR. DEPEW now, it seems, who is being misrepresented 
by the press. It is too bad that this should be so, because Mr. 
Depew is always so ready to talk with the interviewer and give 
his views on any subject that happens to be uppermost. When 
I read a cablegram to the effect that Mr. Depew had said there 
was more reason for an alliance between America and France 
than America and England, and that Americans felt more 
friendly towards France than towards England, I knew he had 
been misrepresented, as he now declares he was. Not but that 
we feel friendly enough toward France, but England is, after all, 
the mother-country. Perhaps Mr. Depew was referring to dead 
Americans, for it is well known where good Americans go when 
they die! At the present moment Mr. Depew is in London, and 
according to London papers “ he is in high spirits and delighted 
with the overwhelming evidence of good feeling to America 
which he finds here on every side.” 


bc) 


IT IS NO WONDER that people object to the interviewing pro- 
cess, because they are usually misrepresented by it. Mrs. 
Olive Schreiner positively refuses to see an interviewer, and to a 
young man who approached her on her African farm, she said:— 

“I heartily condemn the modern interview. A person is en- 
snared into a light and superficial colloquy upon a subject which 
demands deep thought and mature reflection. If a man or a 
woman has a message to issue, it cannot be uttered forcefully in 
one of these ‘interviews.’ ‘ Interviews’ are abominations which 
accentuate the personality at the expense of the principle.” 


ED 
“ OUIDA” is always averse to the interviewing process, or to 


giving any facts concerning herself to be printed. To a recent 
correspondent who wrote to her for material tor a biography, 
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she replied at length, but she did not give him the material: he 
asked for. She, however, gave him “ good copy ” from which the 
following is a quotation:— 

“I have not replied to you because I regret to refuse your re- 
quest, and I cannot comply with it. What impertinence and 
what folly are these so-called biographies of persons who have 
done nothing to deserve such a punishment! The life of such a 
man as Burton or Wellington contains material for history, but 
that of a man or woman of the world has nothing in it which is 
not essentially private and personal, and with which the public 
and the press have nothing to do. My works are there 
for all to read. With me individually they have nothing to do. 
Print this if you like.” 

As 

Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD is out with a card over his own 
name, so I suppose that he is not misrepresented in this instance, 
though he says that he has been a victim of misrepresentation 
ever since he has been before the publie. Mr. Mansfield has 
suffered from annoyance at the hands of the press, but I think 
that every paper for whose opinion he has any regard respects 
and admires his work as an actor. Sometimes his peculiarities 
are made much of, but all who admire intelligent acting appre- 
ciate his art. However, he seems to think differently, for in a 
letter to the New York Sum he says:— 

‘‘ Throughout my long career I have been abused and ma- 
ligned in every possible form and shape. If I have been at all 
successful it has been no credit to the press of this country. 
From it I have received neither encouragement nor honest ad- 
vice. Every step upward has been a hard fight, every success 
has been embittered by sneers and malignant lies. No wonder 
that in France and England the actor enjoys an enviable posi- 
tion and takes pleasure in his art, and can rise even to the dig- 
nity of knighthood. Here the man whostrives only for the best, 
and does honest work, finds himself after twenty years ranged 
with the scullions and the butt of every cheap-jack. I have now 
only one thought—how to wind up my business and get out of a 
country where I made the fatal mistake of pursuing a career 
that can lead to nothing but humiliation.” 


a 


WHEN Miss Marie Corelli cannot get her advertising free, she 
seems quite willing to pay for it. Herlatest appearance in print 
is to say that she has had no thought of writing a book to be called 
‘«« The Sins of Christ.” She does not say who accused her, but 
she denies the allegation and defies the allegator, no matter who 
he or she may be. Miss Corelli can give points to the press- 
agent of a vaudeville “star.” The trouble now is that she seems 
finally to have wearied the patience of the amused editors, but 
her inventive genius has come to her rescye, and she has devised 
another means of getting her name in the papers. 


a) 


ONE of the Press Clippings Bureaux which furnish The Critic 
with paragraphs referring to this publication, has sent it these 
two scissorings:— 

“ The Critic wants to warn certain members of the general 
council and those politicians who are encouraging them, that 
blackmailing demands on corporations will have to cease.” “ The 
Critic is going to publish a tale of «Love and Honor.’ The 


leading characters will probably be Southard, Ashley and Griffin. 
Fassett is a humorous cuss.” 


There is nothing surer than that the blackmailing of corpora- 
tions will have to cease when public opinion strongly demands 
it, and personally I do not question the statement that « Fassett 
is a humorous cuss”; but I never saw either statement in the 
chaste columns of this weekly. Zhe Critic is nct, however, the 
only paper so named in the United States, even though it be the 
only one of national repute and circulation. 


a oc) 
Mr. HENRY NORMAN of the London Daily Chronicle has 
written an article for an early number of McClure's Magazine, 
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in which he gives his impressions of America in war-time. He 
does not devote his space entirely to the discussion of the present 
political situation, but turns aside to pay his compliments to the 
American woman, whom he. finds all that American men have 
so long known her to be. Mr. Norman, by the way, has re- 
cently purchased a farm in Hampshire, and is fitting it out with 
American agricultural implements. He is astonished and de- 
lighted with our inventions in this line. Not only articles for 
use on the farm attract the admiring attention of the English 
journalist, but those intended for household use as well. He 
says that we have more labor-saving devices than he has ever 
seen in his life, and it is as much as he can do to keep trom 
buying every new thing that he sees. I feel somewhat the same 
way in England, and when I come home from London my trunks 
are filled with new-fangled gum-pots and inkstands and port- 
folios and labor-saving devices for the scribbler ; but now that I 
use the typewriter almost exclusively, I have not so great a craze 
for ink-stands, though my craze for gum-pots is still insatiable. 


ee 


AS A LITERARY CRITIC Miss Betham-Edwards will not rank 
with those who make our opinions for:us.| In her recently pub- 
lished volume of Recollections, she says of Robert Browning:— 

‘« Browning had ever seemed to me a poet immensely inferior 
to his glorious wife. I was nevertheless hardly prepared for the 
personality here before my eyes. It was difficult to believe that 
the hero of the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’ and the elderly 
flirt and chatterer of nonsense could be one and the same person. 
I have certainly heard Browning tell a good:story (from a news- 
paper) at Lord Houghton’s famous. breakfast-table. As a rule 
he was magnetized by pretty dresses, high-sounding titles, and 
flippant feminine tongues; by George Henry Lewes’s ‘singing- 
birds,’ Lady Flora this, Lady Emilia that, who could sit down to 
the piano and warble in drawing-room fashion some new French 
song.” 

“DP 

Poor Miss Betham-Edwards, is that all that she could see in 
the greatest poet of his generation? «An elderly flirt and chat- 
terer” ! And because she thought him these, she did not know 
that “Saul,” «« Sordello,” «« Paracelsus,” “A Blot on the Scutcheon ” 
and “ Pippa Passes ” were greater poems than “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” « A Drama of Exile,” «‘ The Seraphim,” “‘ Casa Guidi 
Windows ” and “ Aurora Leigh ”! 


A 

IT IS REALLY CRUEL, the persistency with which the editor of 
Book News asks authors why they wrote their books. Some of 
them seem to be put to it to say just why. -Mr. Le Gallienne, 
for instance, being asked why he made a paraphrase of Omar 
Khayy4m, said that his first intention was, “ if possible, to write 
poetry.” His second “ to work it [the « Rubaiyat ”] up in more 
concrete form than had yet been given it.” It seems to me that 
Mr. Le Gallienne has failed in both intentions. Mr, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, on the other hand, apparently understands himself 
better. When asked what his intentions were in writing ‘« Caleb 
West” he answered :— 


‘«« The note I have sounded is the note of compassion. I have 
tried to review in ‘Caleb West: Master Diver’ the memory of 
the almost forgotten admonition of the Master. Poor little 
Betty, Caleb’s child wife, is a type of thousands of women 
whose hearts were stronger than their heads. If there were 
more Captain Joes and Kate Leroys and Aunty Bells, the 
world would certainly be the better.’” 

There are a good many authors whom I should like to ask why 
they wrote certain books, but delicacy forbids. 


oe 


IN A RECENT number of Longman’s, Mr. Andrew Lang de- 
votes considerable space to items he has found in this column. 
Here he read on April 2 that President McKinley refused to be 
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jingoed into war.by the yellow journals and.yellow Congress- 
men, and he asks, ‘‘Why yellow? What have Mongolians to 
do here?” To the first query I would reply, that in the sense 
in which I employed it, the word is used figuratively. « Yellow 
journalism ” means sensational, incendiary journalism.. To the 
second question—* What have Mongolians toy do here ?”—I 
would make answer, laundry work. 


a) 


‘“ELSEWHERE in the same journal,” continues Mr. Lang, 
«« Lounger takes me seriously when I call Hawthorne a writer of 
considerable merit, whose first editions are strangely cheap, as 
compared to those of Mr. Kipling. The figure of irony is rarely 
understood. Naturally I regard Hawthorne as a genius and a 
classic, and I would prefer first editions of his works even to 
those of Mr. Kipling.” I forgive you, Mr. Lang, but then it is 
sometimes impossible to tell when you humorists are joking. As 
a rule, I know your jokes—and enjoy them—when I see them, 
and there are few that I do not see, as I make it a point to read 
everything that you write—except novels.. Apropos of Zhe 
Critic’s invitation to come to America, you reply:— 

‘“« Alas, the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. Like this 
hospitable author, I make a real distinction between visitors who 
come to make money by talking and visitors who come for 
human pleasure. I could not pretend to regard my talk as 
equivalent for dollars, and the American public might take the 
same view, above all if, as is too probable, they could not hear 
the talk, the talker being roopy, as Steerforth said about David 
Copperfield.” 

It is not necessary to talk, my dear Mr. Lang; come and let 
us look at you—we will do the talking. 


a) 


MEssRs. HARPER & BROs. advertise a new story by Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins called « Silence,” which they illustrate with a little 
picture from the book representing a girl standing on a hill-top 
with her hands at her mouth, apparently in the act of shouting 
a wild “Halloo.” If the author shares the artist's conception of 
silence, the book should be as noisy as a dynamite bomb. 


a 4) 


IN A VOLUME of anecdotes, said to be the work of a Radical 
M. P., of which Messrs. Harper are the publishers, there are in- 
numerable amusing anecdotes, among them the following about 
Mr. John Russell:— 

«« And surely the whole literary profession, of which the pres- 
ent writer is a feeble unit, must cherish a sentiment of grateful 
respect for the memory of a man who, in refusing the dedica- 
tion of a song, informed Mrs. Norton that he had been obliged 
to make a rule of refusing dedications, ‘ because, in his situation 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he had been much ex- 
posed to authors.” 


ee 


THE EFFECTS of the late Miss Ellen Nussey were recently sold 
in London. Among them were fragments of Charlotte Bronté’s 
handwriting which fetched good prices. There was also a lock _ 
of Charlotte’s hair, and one from the head of her sister Anne. 
When Charlotte Bronté sent these mementoes to her “ dear E,” 
she had no more idea they would find their way to the block than 
that her head would. I can think of no one who would be more 
mortified by such a fact than the author of “ Jane Eyre.” Some 
copies of Charlotte’s letters in Miss Nussey’s handwriting fetched 
as much as 7/. (the envelopes were in Charlotte’s handwriting), 
and an original letter from Miss Bronté realized 67. A gun and 
two swords used in the defence of Cartwright’s mill, so graphic- 
ally described by Charlotte, produced 1o/. tos. Some of the 
principal relics were purchased for the Bronté Museum at 
Haworth. ’ 
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SOMEBODY proposes that Messrs. Harper make a book by itself 
of Mrs. Ritchie’s introductions to the new edition of Thackeray. 
This is a very disingenuous suggestion. 
had another edition of Thackeray, would then buy this one? As 
it is, every lover of Thackeray is bound to have the “ Bio- 
graphical Edition,” because of the biographies. 
he might resist the temptation to buy it. 


| 


Mr. C. ARTHUR PEARSON, one of a trio who have amassed 
fortunes by popular journalism, the other two being Sir George 
Newnes and Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, has almost lost his 
eyesight from reading and writing on railway trains. Mr. 
Pearson is only thirty-two years of age, and his fortune has 
been made in the past eight or ten years. Mr. Harmsworth’s 
magazine, about which there has been much talk, will make its 
bow to the public in July, and will be sold at threepence, which 
is just half the price of the other cheap English magazines. 





Shakespeare at Wellesley 


THE weather was propitious for the out-of-door representation 
of the “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” by the Shakespeare 


Society at Wellesley College, on Saturday evening, June 11. 


The theatre was of Nature’s own designing, and if she had made 
it to order for this particular occasion, it could not have been 
more convenient or appropriate. The stage was a gentle slope 
overhung with trees, and separated by a little valley from an op- 
posite slope where the spectators had their seats. It was a 
place where Titania and her fairy attendants might have delighted 
to gather for their moonlit revels; and Shakespeare himself 
would have been charmed by the Wellesley fairies in their garb 
of soft woodland colors, gray’ and green, and delicate gauzy 
wings, singing and dancing in their circles on the greensward. 
The “human mortals” of the higher class, in their Greek cos- 
tumes of white, red, blue, green, and yellow, were in thorough 
keeping with the scene of the drama; and so were Bottom and 
his crew in their peasant tunics of brown and blue. 

The performance began at seven, when the sun was setting; 
but, as the twilight shades deepened, the stage was illumined by 
calcium lights, with excellent effect. The soft gleam on the 
foliage around and above had a weird, supernatural suggestion, 
suiting well the elfin character of the play. 

The actors were quite uniformly good, and the interlude otf 
Pyramus and Thisbe was irresistibly funny. Altogether the 
performance was a complete success, and was heartily appre- 
ciated by a large and cultivated audience. For the repetition of 
the play on Wednesday evening, June 15, tickets were sold (for 
the first time, we believe, at any of these Wellesley plays), the 
proceeds being devoted to the fund for building a house for the 
Society—a reproduction of the birthplace of Shakespeare, which 
will be_a quaint and picturesque addition to the Wellesley group 
of buildings. 


The Lowell Institute 


WHAT proportion of the thousands of people who have heard 
of the Lowell Institute of Boston, knows anything about its ori- 
gin? Not a very large one, probably. To supply this deficiency 
«The History of the Lowell Institute ” has been written by Har- 
riette Knight Smith, and published by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe 
&Co. The author tells us that in looking up some matter con- 
nected with the Institute, she found that its history had never 
been written. ‘“ An intense love of my native land prompted 
me,” she says, “‘ to make a thorough review of this unique Amer- 
ican institution, and the following pages are the result of three 
years, of delightful investigation.” John Lowell, Jr., was the 
founder of the Lowell Institute, and its managers up to the pres- 
ent time have been bearers of the same name. Of the founder 
of the Institute it has been said that « he was a young Bostonian 
intended by nature for a statesman, but whom a caprice of for- 
tune had made a merchant.” Early bereft of wife and children, 
he passed the few remaining years of his life in travel and died 
in Bombay March 4, 1836, He was, we learn, only thirty-four 
years of age when he made his will, giving half of his property 
to the support of public lectures for the benefit of his fellow-citi- 
zens. At the time the lectures were begun this sum amounted 
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JOHN LOWELL, JR. 
The Founder of the Lowell Institute 


From the only portrait extant, painted in Egypt at the time of the 
execution of the will endowing the Institute 


to $250,000. The income from the fund, with the exception of 
one-tenth, which was to be added annually to the principal, is 
applied, with strict accordance with the founder’s desires, direct- 
ly to the maintenance of lectures, and never has been, or can be, 
invested in buildings. With such a fund behind them, the di- 
rectors of the Institute can pay any price they wish for a series 
of lectures, and for this reason they have secured not only some 
of the most eminent men of our own country, but some of the 
most eminent men of other countries. The Hon. Edward Everett 
opened this famous course of lectures in the season 1839-40, 
reading a memoir of the founder. A list of the lecturers and 
their subjects from that date to the present is given in this vol- 
ume. Among the more memorable series of lectures given at 
the Institute were the course delivered by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in 1852-3, and that delivered by James Russell Lowell in 
1886-7, the latter on the “‘ Early English Dramatists.” Other 
Lowell lecturers. were Profs. Tyndall, Freeman, Agassiz, Guyot 
and Marsh and Sir Charles Lyell. 

These lectures are free to the public, to whom tickets of ad- 
mission are given on application; consequently, the hall is al- 
ways packed to the very doors. The accompanying portrait of 
John Lowell, Jr., is from the only portrait of him existing, and 
was painted in Egypt at the time of the execution of his will 
endowing the Institute. 


Notes 


MEssrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce an edition of Dr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie’s “ The Forest of Arden,” with illustrations by 
Mr. Will H. Low. Early in the fall this firm will publish Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck’s translation of part of the novel written 
by Petronius, which he calls “ Trimalchio’s Dinner.” Mr. 
Andrew Lang has doubts as to the readableness of his transla- 
tion: If Mr. Lang knew his Peck as well as he does his Petro- 
nius, he would have no doubts. 

Dr. Georg Ebers, whose novel « Arachne,” has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Appleton, is lying seriously ill at his home on 
Staarberger Lake. 
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« Rupert of Hentzau,” by Mr, Anthony Hope, being the sequel 
to his “ Prisoner of Zenda, ” will be published on July 1 by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. The same firm will issue at the same time a 
new edition of “ The Prisoner of Zenda” (which will make the 
forty-seventh impression of this story) uniform with the sequel. 
Both volumes will have full-page illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson, and “ The Prisoner” will also contain a view and a plan 
of the castle, both by the English architect, Howard Ince. 


The first edition of Mr. Richard Harding Davis's novel, «« The 
King’s Jackal,” was exhausted before it left the press. The sec- 
ond edition is now being printed, though the book has not yet 
been published. 





“In the Sargasso Sea ” is the title of a novel by Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier, announced by Messrs. Harper &.Bros. From a syn- 
opsis of the story we learn that it is unlike anything that Mr. 
Janvier has ever written before. It is apparently full of excite- 
ment and adventure and also, we are told, of « almost ghostly 
incident.” 

Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son’ and the American Tract 
Society, by. joint arrangement, announce: as in press. for early 
publication a new copyright edition. of the “Story of John G. 
Paton.” 


An attractive announcement for the new volume of Scribner's 
Magazine is a series of musical impressions from the letters of 
the late Sidney Lanier. These letters were written to his wife 
and are descriptions of the poet’s ideas and feelings while listen- 
ing to different kinds of music on different occasions. 





The Marion Press of Jamaica, L.I., of which Mr. Frank E. 
Hopkins is the proprietor, announces that its next publication 
will be two poems of sea-fights with Spain—the first, « Drake’s 
Drum,” by Henry Newbolt, the other, Tennyson’s “The 
Revenge.” ' 





The Dibdin Club will publish shortly a limited edition of an 
interesting literary curiosity entitled «‘ Booktrade Bibliography 
in the United States in the XIXth Century,” by Mr. A. Growoll, 
managing editor of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly. The edition will 
not exceed 100 copies, the price of which will be raised after. the 
day of publication. Mr. M. L. Greenhalgh, 110 East 87th Street, 
New York, is the Secretary of the Club. 





An old subscriber for Zhe Critic, who asked our advice about 
certain books which he thought of purchasing, writes under date 
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of June 14:—“ Taking advantage of the freight box that will get 
our heavier things back to California, I have already looked at, 
and bought, a dozen other books, well ‘spoken of in your columns. 
Of the twelve or fourteen periodicals that come to our house 
regularly I am free to confess that 7he Critic is first with me.” 





The interesting news comes from England that Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, the critic and playwright, socialist and cynic, has 
just married a woman of wealth, who is not only an admirer of 
the man, but a believer in his theories. 





Mr. E. W. Silsbee of Massachusetts, who purchased the me- 
mento for the purpose, formally presented to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, on June 20, the guitar that Shelley presented 
to Mrs. Williams, wife of Lieut. Edward Williams. Lieut. 
Williams was drowned with the poet in the Mediterranean, on 
July 8, 1822. The guitar in question was the subject of Shelley's 
beautiful poem entitled «To a Lady With a Guitar.” Many of 
the poet’s latest lyrics were addressed to the same lady, Jane 
Williams. 





A French paper notices the admission of Swiss women to 
colleges heretofore open only to men, and hopes that this will do 
something for the women other than increase the number of 
ways they may die of hunger. 





The «Cat and the Cherub,” the Chinese play by Mr. Chester 
Bailey Fernald, originally produced, so far as England is con- 
cerned, on October 30, 1897, has been revived with the original 
cast at the Royalty Theatre, London. 





Among the interesting announcements of books from Italy is 
that ef «I Comici Italiani,” by Luigi Rasi, an eminent Italian 
actor and Director of the Royal School of Dramatic Art at Flor- 
ence. It is a complete history of Italian dramatic art and artists 
from ancient to modern times, including illustrations faithfully 
portraying the actors, costumes, properties and stage accessories 
peculiar to each era. This work is pyblished serially by Messrs. 
Bocca Bros. at Florence. The numbers that have already ap- 
peared have found a place in the great libraries of Europe, 
notably the Bibliothéque de la Comédie Frangaise. 





Mr. Sims Reeves, who has probably made as much money in 
the course of his life as any tenor who ever sang, is the object of 
an appeal for help, which is being widely signed in England. 
Apropos of music,.the London County Council is being petitioned 
to establish a permanent municipal opera-house. 
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Berlin journals contain glowing accounts of Mr. Locke Rich- 
ardson’s English readings there, and of the attentions he has re- 
ceived from. Ambassador White and the eminent sclfolars and 
critics of the German capital. He has read Shakespeare, 
“Enoch Arden” (which is remarkably popular in Germany), 
Dickens, and other authors, with selections from the Bible, and 
hopes are expressed that he may be induced to give more ot 
them than he intended. American elocutionists, who are seldom 
heard in Berlin, could not be better represented there than by, 
Mr. Richardson. 





The first issue of The Independent (weekly) in magazine form 
wili be the Fourth of July number. 

Prof. H. Graetz’s «‘ History of the Jews” has been translated 
into English, abridged from eleven to five volumes, under the 
direction of the author, and is issued with an index, chronological 
tables, maps, and a memoir of’ the author in a supplementary 
volume, by the Jewish Publication Society of America. The 
colored maps are folded and inserted in a pocket in the cover of 
the index volume, which is likewise provided with a portrait of 
the author, by way of frontispiece. The earlier volumes of this 
standard Work have been noticed in these columns. 





The plan of « The Historical Reference Book,” by Louis Heil- 
prin, includes a chronological table of universal history, a chrono- 
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separately, and.great pains have been taken to secure accuracy. 
In the fifth edition, just published, the record of the world’s 
history has been brought down to the early months of the present 





year. The biographical dictionary also has been revised, and 

many new names have been included in the supplement. The 

book is one of real value. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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ORIGINAL AND: STANDARD EDITIONS ~ 


W. M. "THACKERAY. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, in connection with SMITH, 
ELDER & CO., of London, Mr. Thackeray’s English Publishers. 





THE EDITION DE LUXE. Complete in 26 volumes, imperial octavo, contain- 
ing 248 steel engravings, 1620 wood engravings, and 88 colored illustrations. This fine 
edition of Mr. Thackeray’s works has been produced in the highest style of art, and all 
other considerations have been made subsidiary to perfection and completeness. ill 
the original illustrations by the author, Richard Doyle, Frederick Walker, A.R.A., and 
George Cruikshank have, been retained, while to supply the additional illustrations 
deemed desirable the publishers have had many notable artists. The illustrations 
(with the exception of those in color) have been printed on real China paper, the steel 
engravings by Messrs. J. H. & F. C. McQueen, and the wood engravings by Messrs. 
Clay, Sons & Taylor, who have also executed the letter-press. The paper has been 
specially made for the work by. Messrs. Dickinson. The full beauty of the illustrations 
can thus for the first time be appreciated, and this Zaztion de Luxe will find a place in 
all collections of rare and choice books. The final volume contains an essay on the 
writings of W. M. Thackeray by Mr. Leslie Stephen. The number of copies printed 
was limited to 1000 numbered copies. But 100 copies now remain. 26 volumes. 
Cloth, $100 net. 


THE STANDARD EDITION. This edition has been printed from new type, 
on fine paper; it includes some of Mr. Thackeray’s writings which have not before been 
collected, with many additional illustrations, and, with the exception of the Edition de 
Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that has been published. 26 volumes. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume. Per set: cloth, paper title, $78.00; English 
cloth, uncut, $78.00; three-quarters calf, $150.00. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. With illustrations by the author, Richard Doyle, 
and Frederick Walker. 24 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 per volume. In sets: cloth, 
$48.00; half calf, gilt, $84.00 ; three-quarters calf extra, gilt top, $93.00. 


THE POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Containing nearly all the 
small wood-cut illustrations of the former editions, and many new illustrations by 
eminent artists. This edition contains altogether 1773 illustrations. In 26 volumes. 
12mo. $1.25 per volume. Sets: in cloth, $32.50; half calf, gilt, $65.00; three- 
quarters calf, gilt, $75.00. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. WE WILL BE PLEASED TO FORWARD OIRCULARS SHOWING 
SIZE OF PAGE AND TYPE IN THESE VARIOUS’ EDITIONS. GET NOTHING 
BUT THE GENUINE EDITIONS. 
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B¥Y RICHARD HARDING}, 


DAVIS. His series of descrip- 
tions begins in this number with 
Tue First SHot or THE War 
and THe First BoMBARDMENT. 
Both of these events Davis 
watched from the flagship and 
now describes with his character- 
istic dash and vividness. These 
and the succeeding articles illus- 
trated by many photographs— 
many of them snap-shots by the 
author. 


Manip AND THE PHILIPPINES 
—the*people, climate, and mis- 
government, by Isaac M. Elliott, 
recently U. S. Consul. Fully 
illustrated. 


Cart. A. T. Manan’s first of 
two papers on “ PauL JONES IN 
THE REVOLUTION”; illustrated 
by Chapman and others. 


UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT SMITH 
CotiecE, by Alice Katherine 
Fallows; illustrated by W. A. 
Clark. 


THe Workers—TuHeE West, by 
Walter A. Wyckoff—« Among 
the Revolutionaries’—illustrated. 


Tue Story OF THE REVOLUTION, 
by Senator Lodge, telling of the 
invasion of Georgia; illustrated 
by Howard Pyle and others: 


RicHarp Harpinc Davis's “ The 
King’s Jackal,” conclusion. 


Tuomas Netson Pace’s Chroni- 
cle of ‘Reconstruction, “Red 
Rock,” illustrated by Clinedinst ; 


and poems, the departments, etc., | 


complete the number. 
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number Lieut. Philip 
Andrews, U. S. N., 
writes of “ Ceremonies 
and Etiquette of a, 
Man-of- War.” 








SUMMER NUMBERS 
OF “ST. NICHOLAS” 
will contain much that has to do with inter- 
esting phases of the Spanish-American war. 

An expert account by a naval officer of 
the power of the big guns and the trusty 
armor of our vessels will have unusually 
fine illustrations, and there will be a story 
of an amusing adventure in the Philippine 
Islands. The student of nature will be 
especially interested in a clear explanation 
of the origin and course of the great ocean 
storms with which men-of-war have to 
reckon. 

A historical article in the July “St. | 
Nicholas” is devoted to the services. of 
Benjamin Franklin at the French court } 
during our Revolution, and it tells some § 
amusing stories of the sturdy old republi- 
can’ envoy’s life in Paris. “St. Nicholas” 
is always well filled with whatever bright 
pens and clever pencils can create for its 

oung (and older) readers. It is an in- 

mence broadening beyond all that the 
best-equipped school or the most refined 
home can furnish to boys and girls. 


FOR $1.00 
we will send to any address the numbers of 
“St. Nicholas” from May to October, in- 
clusive—no better vacation reading can be 
had. The Century Co.,Union Square, N.Y. 
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New Jerssy, New Brunswick. 


|The Misses Anable’s Sehool for Girls. 


College preparation. French and German. Art and Music. 
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St. Agnes School | 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 








Nsw Yora, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Gffis. 


Academic and . Special advantages in 
Art and Music. Gortificate mits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 684 year, Send fer illustrated cata. 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. GRLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 


The MISSES EL Y’S SCHOOL FeR GIRLS. 
Riverside Drive, and 86th Streeta, New York. 
The 35 West goth Street. For boys and girls. 


Helburn Graded from Kindergarten to High School. 
Scnool. Re-opens October 3rd. 














. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


FORESTRY SCHOOL 
Ar ro: se N. c va 


C. A. SCHENCK, Pu.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





MISS BALD WIN’S SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss mace Batwa, Princi; . Spa A te 
Mawr College from tis school, Diplousa given in both 
prool sone build. aati geese’ For 
proof stone mee 4 25 sy ui : gro a 





circular, adc 


MSS. EDITED ON THE TYPEWRITER 
Articles Copied and Prepared for Publication 


The editorial work of Miss Lucy C. Bull, 120 East 23d 
St., New York, receives t commendation from 


Wi 
G Prine Annie Trumbull Slosson, John La Farge, 
aa Fletcher, Charles 








The Mercantile Library. 
ASTOR Contains volumes. 
4% Fifth Avenue and 120 Broadway. 
delivered to all parts of the city. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
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